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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE POPULAR DIS- 
LIKE OF ENGLAND. 

The recent imbroglio between the United States and 
Great Britain over the question of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary has given the more thoughtful citizens of the two 
countries many things to think of. It has brought plainly 
to the minds of Englishmen their isolation as a people and 
nation, and has shown them that their policy of constant 
territorial aggrandizement must either cease or be prose- 
cuted under increasing difficulties, not to say dangers. It 
has shown Americans, on the other hand, how impossible it 
is even for our ablest statesmen to escape the infection of 
partisan politics ; how idle it is to expect calm deliberation 
from our legislative bodies, constituted as they are at pres- 
ent. It has also shown us how dangerous it is for any peo- 
ple to formulate so-called doctrines in a field where expe- 
diency is the only safe guide of action. But perhaps the 
most interesting and important lesson that has been given 
to the two peoples relates to the necessity for inquiring into 
the causes of the manifest dislike for England by all classes 
in this country, and for endeavoring to bring about cordial 
relations between two great nations of the same lineage. 

In the short space at our disposal we can naturally 
throw but little light on this interesting and important sub- 
ject, and we shall confine ourselves to one phase of it. 
There can be little doubt that the passions engendered by 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, fostered by 
the rather one sided treatment of the periods by historians 
and men of letters, have continued to smoulder more or less 
among the masses of the people and are a partial cause of 
the phenomenon under discussion. There can be equally 
little doubt that in the North and West the openly expressed 
sympathy of the British aristocracy for the Southern Con- 
federacy left behind a resentful feeling that has not entirely 
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died out, while in the South disappointed hopes of English 
intervention have effected a similar though less striking re- 
sult. It is manifest further that the snarling and captious 
criticism of America and Americans indulged in by early 
English travellers as well as the snobbish and inconsiderate 
behavior of many English visitors and sojourners has tended 
to alienate the two peoples, to say nothing of the leavening of 
public opinion in America by the large Irish element in our 
midst. But educated Americans have long since formed 
fairly correct views on the subject of the three wars just re- 
ferred to, they can now read Mrs. Trollope and Dickens 
with a smile, and they are not anxious about the Irish 
vote, yet with the exception of a few cosmopolitan novelists, 
spinster essayists, and certain decadent professors, these 
same educated Americans will confess to a sympathy with 
the masses in their dislike for Englishmen in the abstract, 
although they will hasten to express an admiration for all 
that is great in English history and literature, and a liking 
for many individual Englishmen. Of course professed 
Anglo-maniacs, denationalized tourists, and students trained 
bv decadent professors, cannot by any possibility be reck- 
oned under the head of educated Americans. 

Now why is it that men whose whole training has tended 
to liberate them from prejudice, should cherish a feeling 
closely akin to hostility toward other men who are like 
them in appearance, who use the same language, who have 
much the same laws and customs, and who hold the same 
religious faith? Why is it that Americans dislike English- 
men much in the same way that Frenchmen do? The 
answer is that the Englishman as a rule is stolid and inso- 
lent toward the American pretty much as he has been 
toward Frenchmen for hundreds of years. Community of 
language, laws, customs, and faith ought long since to have 
brought Englishmen and Americans to understand and re- 
spect one another ; but insolence will efface natural affection 
between the nearest of kin, and mere consanguinity of race 
disappears entirely before it. 
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This is a hard accusation to bring against a great 
people, it is one, however, that has been made against the 
English nation for hundreds of years, and when we investi- 
gate closely we find that it is well founded. Not, of course, 
that there are not notable exceptions to the rule of English 
insolence toward other peoples. There is nothing but sym- 
pathy and courtesy toward America manifest in the writings 
of such men as Mr. Bryce, Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Gosse, 
and Dr. Richard Garnett ; there is nothing but genuine 
friendliness and good feeling manifest in their intercourse 
with Americans. But unfortunately the sympathy of such 
men as Mr. Bryce for America and of such men as Mr. 
George Moore and the late Mr. Hamerton for France have 
not sufficed to leaven the mass even of their cultured fellow 
countrymen and Americans and Frenchmen alike are com- 
pelled to confront a wall of stolidity and insolence whenever 
circumstances bring them in contact with Englishmen either 
at home or abroad. Travelling Americans may often be 
vulgar and Frenchmen may often be finicky and flashy, but 
vulgarity and flashiness are as nothing when compared with 
the bad manners of a typical Englishman of the upper 
classes. The stolidity of the British middle and lower 
classes is in itself bad enough, but philistinism is common 
everywhere, and cultured Frenchmen and Americans would 
make allowance for it, but the insolence of the British " bar- 
barian " nobility and of the educated classes who aspire to 
barbaric adoption is something that is foreign and distaste- 
ful to the cultured classes of other countries. 

This insolence is shown in many ways of which we need 
here notice only one or two. It is impossible for an educa- 
ted American to receive any civilities or attention in Eng- 
land without being made to feel that his host or friend re- 
gards it as a very strange thing that a country like America 
should have produced so decent a person. In other words, 
the compliment paid to the individual American is offset by 
the implied insult to his country and people. But it is due 
to Englishmen to say that the habit of indulging in this sort 
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of gratuitous insult to America is greatly encouraged by the 
silly and unpatriotic tone that many expatriated Americans 
allow themselves to take when speaking of a country that is 
well rid of them. They speak with bated breath of Ameri- 
can political corruption, when as likely as not one of their 
hearers wears a baronet's title which he purchased for so 
man}' thousand pounds paid into the party chest for a cam- 
paign which cost considerabl}- more than any ever held in 
America. They bewail the influence of the Sugar Trust on 
the American Senate, but forget that a brewer can buy a 
seat in the House of Lords. They lament the lack of pop- 
ular education and culture in America, and forget to keep 
their eyes and ears open to the signs of equal if not greater 
lack of education and culture in England. And so the 
Englishman takes his cue from these wretched expatriated 
sycophants, and his natural lack of refinement prompts him 
to condole with his next American acquaintance on the 
speedy downfall of the Republic. 

But this sort of quasi-insult is, perhaps, the most bear- 
able feature of the normal Englishman's treatment of the 
normal American. He is usually not satisfied with mere 
general condemnation, explicit or implicit, of your country ; 
he singles out special topics for comment or question. He 
asks how you, as an educated man, can tolerate the use of such 
a word as " elevator " instead of " lift ", and when you mildly 
suggest that the longer word may be used in America be- 
cause the houses are higher there, he looks at you with a 
dumb surprise. If you use any expression that he is not 
familiar with, he immediately says something about an 
"Americanism", and it would do you no good to quote a 
passage from Shakspere containing it, for he would think 
you were chaffing him or else were taking a liberty with a 
poet belonging exclusively to himself. He will first tell you 
that English investors have little confidence in American 
commercial honor, and then ask you how you can possibly 
bring yourself to spell the word (for which you have so 
little use) without a " u ". 
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But the individual Englishman is bearable when he is 
compared with his newspapers. There he is in his element of 
mixed anonymity and insolence. He refuses to review an 
American book because it has not been reprinted in En- 
gland, or else he gives it a column of railing at American 
spelling. When a scholarly book comes over the water, 
he rubs his eyes and wonders how anything good can come 
out of Nazareth. He takes occasion when reviewing a 
posthumous volume of Lowell not merely to say that he does 
not regard Lowell as a great poet (with which judgment 
the present writer would heartilj' agree) but to maintain 
that the acceptance of Lowell as a poet is a sign of utter 
lack of culture on the part of the American people, forget- 
ting at the time he writes that there is in America no liter- 
ary journal that can at all compare for jejune dulness with 
the periodical in which his fling at American culture occurs. 

Meanwhile it is rare to find in an American newspaper 
of high rank any bias against any English scholar's work 
merely because it is English. It is hard to find in Ameri- 
can society any disposition to treat an English visitor in 
any other fashion than as a gentleman whose antecedents 
and environment are such as gentlemen are supposed to 
have. Americans, in other words, behave toward English- 
men just as they behave toward representatives from all 
other nations, and just as gentlemen treat one another in 
the best society the world over. They and the better classes 
of Frenchmen and Germans expect to be treated as gentle- 
men in return, but they are too often forced to encounter 
British insolence where they looked for politeness and kind- 
ness. When the Englishman mends his manners he will 
be both a better and a better liked man, and much of the 
present animosity with which the civilized world regards 
him will disappear. 

An Observer. 



